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THE WISTAE MUSEUM OF ANATOMY. 

The recent enlargement of the Wistar and Horner Museum 
by the munificence of General Isaac J. Wistar suggests the 
necessity of a correct history of that institution and its con- 
nection with that distinguished physician of the first quarter 
of the present century, Dr. Caspar Wistar. 

In colonial times Pennsylvania excelled all the other col- 
onies in the cultivation of the natural sciences, and especially 
the science of medicine. The first American medical school 
was established in Philadelphia in 1755 by the efforts of 
Dr. Shippen and Dr. Morgan, and from that time our city 
became the centre of medical education for the whole coun- 
try. This condition of things, so favorable to the develop- 
ment of science, soon produced the famous Dr. Rush, who 
has usually been called the father of American medicine, and 
was our first physician to achieve a European as well as a 
national reputation. His successor in this respect was Dr. 
Caspar Wistar, who was born in 1761 and died in 1818. 

Dr. Wistar studied in Philadelphia and finished his pre- 
paratory education in Edinburgh, where he went in 1784, 
after having spent a year in England. Though only a stu- 
dent, he achieved remarkable distinction, and for two suc- 
cessive years was elected one of the Presidents of the Royal 
Medical Society, and also President of the Society for the 
Further Investigation of Natural History. He had consid- 
erable intimacy with Boswell, the biographer of Dr. Johnson, 
and also with Dr. Beattie and Sir James Mcintosh. He also 
enjoyed at this time the esteem of the famous Dr. Cullen, 
as the following very interesting letter testifies : 

Edinbtjkgh, 6th Jany.; 1786. 

My dear Sie: 

As you choose to write, so shall I, though I have not as much leisure 
for it as I could wish. 

The first thing I must tell you is, that your apologies are entirely su- 
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perfluous. I might want time for a long conversation, but I have always 
time to read a letter soon after I receive it, though I cannot always 
soon after have time to answer it. 

I make all my pupils welcome to put questions to me, though I am 
pleased that many of them do not, because many of their questions 
might be too frivolous and foolish, but I assure you that your questions 
have never been such, and they are particularly agreeable, as they 
always give me some information and often new facts that lead to specu- 
lation, that I can never have enough of whilst I have any time to spare. 

To what you write in your last without a date I say that I have often 
observed and spoken of the separate, and almost unconnected state of 
the Animal and Vital functions, and sleep is a remarkable instance of 
it. There are certainly many instances of medicines which act more 
upon the one system than upon the other, and sometimes upon one of 
them only at the same time. Of all this Opium is an example, it some- 
times indeed operates on both Animal and Vital systems at the same 
time, but I maintain that the former is its proper object, and that ac- 
cordingly it often operates on this alone. 

This doctrine gives you my opinion upon your first question, and 
when this doctrine explains several of the facts you mention, these 
facts are in full conformation of it. 

The various conditions of the human system diversifies so much the 
operation of all externals upon it, that it is impossible to establish 
universal and very difficult to establish general rules with regard to 
these, and in these externals also, there is often such complication of 
powers as embarrasses still more ; but upon the present subject I will give 
you a speculation that has sometimes pleased my own fancy. 

I am disposed to think that opium is properly and almost only a sed- 
ative power, and that it has along with this nothing, or very little of a 
stimulant quality and if it however shows the latter, it is only when given 
in a small dose, and that par reprise when it thereby gives an opportu- 
nity to the operation of the Vis Medicatrix which I allege is exerted by 
an increased action of the heart and arteries whenever debilitating 
powers are applied, and are not at the same time so strong as at once to 
overcome the energy of the brain. All this however may turn out dif- 
ferently in different men, but I think it explains why commonly wine 
and Spirituous liquors show their stimulant powers more certainly than 
opium does. 

But I must conclude with observing that the supposition of the sep- 
arate state of the Vital and Animal Systems, which you seem disposed 
to enter into, will with a few other considerations explain the variety 
that appears in the operations of opium and of the different employment 
that is made of it in the practice of Physic. I hope in my treatise on 
the Materia Medica to give all this more fully and more clearly. 

I cannot however conclude without adding further, that what you ob- 
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serve of paralytics is a confirmation of the separate and almost uncon- 
nected state of the Animal and Vital Systems, and I have had a very 
curious instance of their separate state appearing in different circum- 
stances on the two different sides of the same body. In one arm the 
motion was lost, while the pulse and heat continued in their natural 
state, and in the other arm whilst the power of motion remained, the 
pulse was not to be found and the limb was extremely cold. 

With respect to blistering, I must say shortly that I consider blistering 
as an Antiphlegistic measure, and as frequently intermittents are ac- 
companied with a phlegistic diathesis and upon that account resist the 
power of the bark, so I have known bleeding and that repeated neces- 
sary to the cure of such intermittents, and in the like cases, though I 
have not had instances of it, blistering may be equally useful. 

I have exhausted my paper, and every moment in my time to persuade 
you that I am 

Most sincerely yours &c. 

William Cullen. 

Dr. Wistar took his degree at Edinburgh in June, 1786, 
and his inaugural dissertation, " De Animo Demisso," was 
dedicated to Dr. Franklin and Dr. Cullen. Returning to 
Philadelphia, January, 1787, he not only soon enjoyed a 
large practice, but was appointed Physician to the Philadel- 
phia Dispensary, and also to the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Professor of Chemistry at the University, and was elected 
in 1792 Adjunct Professor of Anatomy with Dr. Shippen, 
whom he succeeded, in 1808, as full professor. It was in 
this latter professorship of anatomy, which he held until his 
death, that his greatest fame was made. 

He was a man of unusual attraction, cultivated in lan- 
guage, letters, and science, and interested in all benevolent, 
literary, and social undertakings, which, united to his won- 
derful skill as a physician, gave him a position in the com- 
munity and the country which is now hard to realize. 
Numerous institutions were anxious to make him one of 
their honorary members. He was elected a member of the 
College of Physicians in 1787, and in July, 1794, became 
one of its censors, an office he retained until his death. He 
succeeded Thomas Jefferson as President of the American 
Philosophical Society, the greatest scientific society of those 
days, and his house was the resort of all the lovers of litera- 
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ture and science in Philadelphia, and also of distinguished 
foreigners. 

While a student in Edinburgh, he had been in the habit 
of having conversational parties among his friends to discuss 
medical and scientific subjects. Afterwards, when settled 
in Philadelphia, he again adopted this plan of giving pleas- 
ure and instruction to others as well as to himself, and the 
gatherings at his house on Saturday evenings became famous. 
Such an impression did they leave on the minds of all who 
went to them, that after Dr. Wistar's death his warm friends, 
Chief- Justice Tilghman, Duponceau, and all the other mem- 
bers of the Philosophical Society, who had always been 
special guests at these scientific gatherings, desired to 
perpetuate his memory by continuing to meet on Saturday 
evenings at each other's houses. These meetings were called 
Wistar Parties, and the membership was confined to those 
who were enrolled as belonging to the Philosophical Society, 
of which Dr. Wistar had been President at the time of his 
death. The meetings were kept up until the time of the 
Civil War. Since then they have been revived by some gentle- 
men as social parties without any literary or scientific object 
and without any connection with the Philosophical Society. 

He was very much interested in botany, and made several 
expeditions in search of plants with the Abbe Correa da 
Serra, the Portuguese minister to the United States, who 
was a botanist of some distinction. The abbe was a wit as 
well as a man of great learning, and a very popular charac- 
ter for many years in Philadelphia. He was the devoted 
friend of Dr. Wistar, took tea at his house regularly once a 
week, and named the well-known vine Wistaria to commem- 
orate this friendship. 

The Philosophical Society was at that time very much in- 
terested in the bones of extinct animals which were being 
discovered in Ohio and Kentucky. The Abbe Correa made 
them the subject of his study and investigation when he 
visited the West, and Dr. Wistar was also interested in them, 
as appears in the following report of a committee of the 
Philosophical Society : 
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The undersigned members of the committee to which the memoirs of 
Dr. Wistar on some fossil horns and bones of quadrupeds found in the 
United States were referred, are of opinion that both by the importance 
of the subject, and by the masterly manner in which it is treated, these 
papers will be an ornament to the transactions of the Society, where they 
claim a place. 

Philadelphia, March, 1816. 

J. COKItEA DA SeREA. 

Zacchetts Collins. 
Thos. T. Hewson. 

Chief-Justice Tilghman was another very intimate friend, 
who, after the doctor's death, delivered before the Philo- 
sophical Society an eulogium on his character, full of feel- 
ing and appreciation and giving many interesting details of 
his life. 

Dr. Wistar wrote a book on anatomy for the use of his 
students, which was the first American work on the subject, 
and passed through several editions; but beyond that he 
left no enduring monument of himself which gives us an 
idea of what he was, except perhaps his voluminous corre- 
spondence with nearly all the distinguished men of Europe. 
He was one of those men who charmed by his personality 
and his acts from day to day. More than anything else he 
excelled as a teacher, and students flocked to him from every 
part of the Union. On the announcement of his death in 
New York, the College of Physicians and Surgeons closed 
its exercises for the day; and a few days afterwards Dr. 
Hosack, in delivering an address to the students, said, 
" There are comparatively few of the physicians of our 
country, at this time in the practice of their profession, who 
have not been indebted to him for their instruction in that 
department of medical education in which he so eminently 
excelled." Philadelphia being at that time the unquestioned 
centre of medical education, her greatest physician attracted 
unusual attention, and his death, at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-seven, was generally regarded as a national 
calamity. 

Dr. Wistar was the first physician who observed and de- 
scribed the posterior portion of the ethmoid bone, which is 
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still called the cones or pyramids of "Wistar. In regard to 
this discovery, Soemmering, the famous anatomist of Bavaria, 
wrote him a letter, which is now carefully preserved in the 
Wistar Museum, and of which the following is an extract : 

The neat specimens of the sphenoid and ethmoid bones are an in- 
valuable addition to my anatomical collection, having never seen them 
myself in such a perfect state. I shall now be very attentive to examine 
these processes of the ethmoid bone in children of two years of age, 
being fully persuaded Mr. Bertin had never met with them of such con- 
siderable size, nor of such peculiar structure. 

Beyond this he made no great or striking discovery in 
medicine; but he greatly developed the science by his 
skill in expounding it and the large number of young men 
whom he encouraged and inspired with sound principles of 
the art. He gave a great impetus to his profession by the 
introduction of models and specimens in teaching anatomy. 
He spared no expense and pains in inventing and preparing 
all kinds of apparatus and specimens for his lectures. After 
his death the whole of this then very valuable collection, 
enriched by preparations collected in Europe, was given by 
his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Wistar, to the University, and was 
the basis on which has grown the Wistar Museum. 

Mrs. "Wistar was the niece of Governor Mifflin. The 
letter by which she gave her husband's collection to the 
University, as it was the first document in the history of 
the Wistar Museum, is here given in full. 

To the Trustees of the University op Pennsylvania: 

The family of Dr. Wistar wish to present the Anatomical Museum to 
the Trustees of the University for the use of the Medical School with 
which Dr. Wistar was so intimately connected and in the prosperity of 
which he took such great interest ; at the same time expressing the sincere 
desire that it may still continue as heretofore to increase and flourish. 

Dr. "William E. Horner was for a long time Dr. Wistar's 
assistant in anatomy, and in 1831 was himself appointed to 
the chair. Following the example of his distinguished 
preceptor, he devoted himself to the development of the 
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museum, and added to it everything which the growth of the 
times and expanding knowledge suggested, and his name was 
rightfully added to that of Wistar in the title of the institu- 
tion, which has long been known as the Wistar and Horner 
Museum. The name now given it, however, will simply 
commemorate its founder, Professor Caspar Wistar, and it 
will he known in its enlarged state as the Wistar Institute 
of Anatomy. The dates on the new building, which is now 
completed, are 1808-1892. The date 1808 was the beginning 
of Dr. Caspar Wistar's professorship, and may in truth be 
said to be the real beginning of the institution. 

Dr. Wistar left several children, but they are all many years 
dead, leaving no direct lineal descendant. His son, Dr. 
Mifflin Wistar, a man much esteemed and respected by 
every one who knew him, died in 1872. He inherited many 
of his father's qualities, and though quiet and unassuming, 
was a man of much cultivation, devoted to acts of benev- 
olence, and deeply interested to the last in the study of 
his profession. His widow, Mrs. Mifflin Wistar, who has 
kindly furnished the letters used in this article, is now the 
only living representative of the founder of the institution. 

The founder had a brother, Thomas Wistar, whose son, 
a physician, called also Caspar Wistar, was the father of 
General Isaac J. Wistar, who, as the great-nephew of the 
distinguished Professor Caspar Wistar, has greatly enlarged 
the usefulness of the museum and given it a new home. A 
large and handsome building has been erected, complete in 
all the details which will make it the most efficient place for 
original research in the country, and will include not only 
the original Wistar Museum, with its many additions, but a 
library, lecture-rooms, and laboratories. 



